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CHAPTER XXIX 



ORGANIZATION OF THE GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND 

have now reached the most interesting portion 
of the history of Freemasonry. We are getting 
away from the regions of legend and tradition, 
and are passing into the realm of authentic 
records. And though at this early period there 
is a sparseness of these records, and sometimes 
a doubtfulness about their meaning, which will 
occasionally compel us to build our hypothesis on the foundation of 
plausible conjecture and reasoning, still, to whatever conclusions 
we may come, they will, of course, be more satisfactory to the mind 
than if they were wrought out of mere mythical and traditionary nar- 
ratives. 

It has already been shown that the Guild or Fraternity of Free- 
masons from the earliest period of its history had admitted into its 
connection persons of rank and influence who were not workmen 
of the Craft. 

In this usage it followed the example of the Roman Colleges 
of Artificers, whose patrons were selected to secure to the corpora- 
tions a protection often needed, from the oppressive interference of 
the government 

Thus, when after the decadence of the Roman Empire, archi- 
tecture, which had fallen into decline, began to revive, the Masons 
were employed in the construction of religious edifices, the dignita- 
ries of the Church naturally became closely connected with the 
workmen, while many of the monks were operative masons. Bish- 
ops and abbots superintended the buildings, and were thus closely 
connected with the Guild. 

This usage was continued even after the Freemasons had with- 
drawn from all ecclesiastical dependence, and up to the 18th century 
non-operatives were admitted into full membership of the Fraternity, 
under the appellation of Gentlemen or Theoretic Masons, or as 
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Honorary Members. The title of Speculative Freemasons was a 
word of later coinage, though it is met with, apparently with the 
same meaning, in one of the oldest Records, the Cooke MS. But 
this is a solitary instance, and the word never came into general use 
until some time after the organization of the Grand Lodge in 1717. 

It is here used for the sake of convenience, in reference to the 
early period, but without any intention to intimate that it was then 
familiar to the Craft. The fact existed, however, though the 
special word was apparently wanting. 

The natural result of this commingling of Operative and Specu- 
lative Masons in the same Fraternity, was to beget a spirit of rivalry 
between the two classes. This eventually culminated in the disso- 
lution of the Guild of Operative Freemasons as distinguished from 
the Rough Masons or Rough Layers, and the establishment on its 
ruin of the Society of Speculative Freemasons, which at London, in 
the year 1717, assumed the title of “The Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons.” 

We are without any authentic narrative of the rise and progress 
of the contentions between the rival classes in England, because in 
that country the records of the Operative Lodges before the close 
of the 17th century have been lost. But the sister kingdom of 
Scotland has been more fortunate. There the minutes of the Lodges 
of Edinburgh and Kilwinning exhibit abundant evidence of the 
struggle for pre-eminence which terminated in the year 1736 in the 
establishment of the speculative “ Grand Lodge of Scotland.” 

As the subject-matter to be treated in this chapter is the history 
of the establishment at London, in the year 1717, of the Grand 
Lodge of England, it will be proper as a preliminary step that some 
notice should be taken of the condition of Freemasonry during the 
first decade of the 18th century in the south of England. 

The lodges then existing in the kingdom consisted, it is sup- 
posed, both of Operative and non-Operative members. We have 
positive evidence of this in some instances, and especially as respects 
the lodges in London. 

Preston gives the following account of the condition of the insti- 
tution in the beginning of the 18th century : 

“ During the Reign of Queen Anne, masonry made no consid- 
erable progress. Sir Christopher Wren’s age and infirmities draw- 
ing off his attention from the duties of his office (that of Grand 
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Master), the lodges decreased, and the annual festivals were entirely 
neglected. The old Lodge of St. Paul and a few others continued 
to meet regularly, but consisted of few members.” 1 

Anderson, upon whose authority Preston had made this state- 
ment, says that in the South the lodges were more and more dis- 
used, partly by the neglect of the Masters and Wardens and partly 
by not having a noble Grand Master at London, and the annual 
Assembly was not duly attended.” 9 

As the statement so often made by Anderson and other writers 
of his school, that there was, anterior to the seventeenth year of the 
1 8th century, an annual Assembly of the Craft in Kngland over 
which a Grand Master presided, has been proved to be apocryphal, 
we must attribute the decline of Operative Freemasonry to other 
causes than those assigned by Dr. Anderson. 

I have heretofore attempted to show that the decline in the 
spirit of Operative Freemasonry was to be attributed to the de- 
cadence of Gothic Architecture. By this the Freemasons were 
reduced to a lower level than they had ever before occupied, and 
were brought much nearer to the “ Rough Masons ” than was pleas- 
ing to their pride of “ cunning.” They thus lost the pre-eminence 
in the Craft which they had so long held on account of their 
acknowledged genius and the skill which in past times they had 
exhibited in the art of building. 

But whatever may have been the cause, the fact is indisputable 
that at the beginning of the 18th centuiy the Freemasons had lost 
much of their high standing as practical architects and had greatly 
diminished in numbers. 

In the year 1716 there were but four lodges of Operative 
Masons in the city of London. The minutes of these lodges are 
not extant, and we have no authentic means of knowing what was 
their precise condition. 

But we do know that among their members were many gentle- 
men of education who were not Operative Masons, but belonged 
to the class of Theoretic or Speculative Freemasons, which, as I 
have previously said, it had long been the custom of the Operative 
Freemasons to admit into their Fraternity. 

Preston, in his Illustratio?is of Masonry , in a passage already 



1,1 Illustrations of Masonry,” Jones’s edit., 1821, p. 189. 
2 “ Constitutions,” edit. 1738, p. 108. 
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cited, speaking of the decline of the lodges in the first decade of the 
1 8th century, makes this statement : 

“ To increase their numbers, a proposition was made, and after* 
wards agreed to, that the privileges of Masonry should no longer 
be restricted to Operative Masons, but extend to men of various 
professions, provided they were regularly approved and initiated 
into the Order.” 

For this statement he gives no authority. Anderson, who 
was contemporary with the period of time when this regulation 
is said to have been adopted, makes no allusion to it, and Preston 
himself says on a preceding page that “ at a general assembly and 
feast of the Masons in 1697 many noble and eminent brethren 
were present, and among the rest, Charles, Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, who was at that time Master of the lodge at Chich- 
ester.” 1 

The statement appears, therefore, to be apochryphal. Such a 
proposition would certainly have been wholly superfluous, as there 
is abundant evidence that in England in the 1 7th century “ men of 
various professions ” had been “ regularly approved and initiated 
into the Order.” 

Elias Ashmole, the Antiquary, states in his Diary that he and 
Colonel Mainwaring were initiated in a lodge at Warrington in 
1646, and he records the admission of several other non-Operatives 
in 1682 at a lodge held in London. 

Dr. Plott, in his Natural History of Staffordshire , printed in 
1686, states that “ persons of the most eminent quality did not dis- 
dain to be of the Fellowship.” 

In the first and second decades of the 18th century Operative 
Freemasonry appears, judging from extant records, to have been in 
the following condition : 

In the northern counties there were several lodges of Operative 
Freemasons, which had a permanent character, having rules foi 
their government, and holding meetings at which new members, 
were admitted. 

Thus Preston speaks of a lodge which was at Chichester in 1697, 
of which the Duke of Richmond and Lennox was Master ; there 
was a lodge at Alnwick in Northumberland, whose records from 



1 “ Illustrations of Masonry,” p. 189, Jones’s edit. 





